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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

BY F. M. COLBY 



A Sunday paper that I have just now been reading quotes 
in an apologetic and rather startled manner a Frenchman's 
comment on international marriages. The Frenchman, in 
bitter words, lays all the blame or the failure of these 
matings on the American wives, who, he says, are cold, in- 
different, impertinent, aggressive, lacking in grace, reserve, 
and modesty, incapable of self-sacrifice, having no interest 
in their husband's affairs, restless, and ever seeking the 
new, the extravagant, and the morbid. While in France 
marriage is, he declares, a union of two sympathetic per- 
sons, a union of two interests, in America, where every one 
harps on equality, the husband finds no reciprocity in the 
matter of personal liberty. So when an American girl cap- 
tures some prince, duke, marquis, count, or baron, by methods 
resembling " red Indian stratagem," she expects of him 
flattery, indulgence, and freedom, but on her part recog- 
nizes no duties at all toward him. " She cannot adapt her- 
self to the equality existing in European families, to the 
community of life and interests." Considering the ferocity 
of foreigners on this subject any time these past ten years, 
it seems odd to find the thing run in with the news of the 
day. 

The Marquis de Chelles in Mrs. Wharton's new novel ex- 
presses this point of view less clumsily, when, turning an- 
grily on his young American wife, he refuses to sell the an- 
cestral tapestries: 

"Ah, that's your answer — that's all you feel when you lay hands on 
things that are sacred to us !" He stopped a moment, and then let his voice 
break out with the volume she had felt to be gathering. " And you're all 
alike," he exclaimed, " every one of you. You come from a country we 

1 The Custom of the Country. By Edith Wharton. Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York, 1913. 
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don't know, and can't imagine, a country you care for so little that before 
you've been a day in ours you've forgotten the very house you were born 
in — if it wasn't torn down before you knew it! You come among us 
speaking our language and not knowing what we mean; wanting the 
things we want, and not knowing why we want them; aping our weak- 
nesses, exaggerating our follies, ignoring or ridiculing all we care about — 
you come from hotels as big as towns, and from towns as flimsy as paper, 
where the streets haven't time to be named, and the buildings are de- 
molished before they're dry, and the people are as proud of changing as 
we are of holding to what we have — and we're fools enough to imagine 
that because you copy our ways and pick up our slang you understand 
anything about the things that make life decent and honorable for us!" 

Who but a Sunday editor, undoubtedly the most easily 
startled of human beings, could feel the least surprise at 
this steady damnation of the American wife, whether by 
foreign observer or by native novelist? Take, for example, 
the British weekly magazines. Years ago they formed the 
habit of exposing her and they would no more dream of 
leaving off now than of omitting the article on " What the 
Birds Are Doing in Devonshire." Time and again they 
have burst out upon the American woman all at once, as 
when one Dr. Andrew McPhail, some three years ago, 
called her a Hanoverian rat, a San Jose scale, a noxious 
weed, a jade, a giantess, and a potato-bug, and was immedi- 
ately copied approvingly by the other British magazines, 
and widely quoted on the Continent. He said she was sterile 
and would soon die out; also that she was a monstrous and 
unwholesome growth sure to overspread and kill the rest of 
the species; and in spite of the apparent conflict in the 
terms, everybody seemed pleased with the sentiment. In- 
deed, the very words " American wife " have become to 
many foreigners proverbial, and, it is said, they take the 
figure on Bedloes Island for a symbol of American woman- 
hood — the colossus of some splendid divorcee who had neg- 
lected many husbands and got on in the world — instead of 
Liberty Enlightening it. As to our native fiction, its figure 
of the bad American wife, or woman in her social ascension, 
seems hardly less monumental and fixed. 

Mrs. Wharton's Undine Spragg is a creature of great 
beauty and much natural ability, with a wonderful nose for 
social distinctions. Her life is, for the most part, a series 
of little upward movements out of the " wrong set " into 
the right one. As a child in the yellow " frame " cottage of 
Apex City she yearned for gentility, and she continued to 
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yearn for it, even after the family was installed in the plush 
parlors of the Mealey House. At each stage she soon per- 
ceived that there was something better still beyond and she 
resolutely sought it, dragging her parents from third-rate 
to second-rate hotels, and rising from " buggy-rides " with 
a dentist's assistant to an affair with a riding-master who 
said he was an exiled nobleman. She discovered that he was 
not, and profited from the lesson. She profited, indeed, from 
every social lesson, especially from one imparted to her by 
her mother's masseuse, the friendly Mrs. Heeny, who was an 
authority on New York's best society. " The wrong set," 
said Mrs. Heeny, " is like fly-paper; once you are in it you 
can pull and pull, but you'll never get out of it again." 
This was after Undine was fairly launched, in a private 
drawing-room of the Hotel Stentorian in New York, whither 
her parents, now prosperous, had brought her in order that 
she might have " her chance." The walls were hung with 
salmon-pink damask, and in the center of the room was a 
gilt table with an onyx top, bearing a palm in a gilt basket 
and a copy of The Hound of the Baskervilles. Here for the 
moment she was happy, but she soon saw that it was not 
"the thing." 

The consummate reviewer would no doubt point out many 
striking analogies, and I wish my memory were not so bad. 
But I am sure that her pedigree runs back to Mrs. Potiphar, 
and that forebears may be found in the writings of Charles 
Dudley "Warner and Mrs. Burton Harrison, and that she is 
related to Selma White, and to the heroine of The Bread- 
winners, and to the young woman that Mr. Robert Herrick 
published last spring, and to the young woman in Helen 
Huntington's Marshlights, published last autumn. Not to 
imply that she is a compilation, a thing of literary shreds 
and patches, for, on the contrary, she is uncommonly well- 
knit. I refer merely to the persistency of the type, the grip 
on our fiction of this same climbing woman, who rises from 
rag carpets to ormolu in the eighteen-sixties and from in- 
grain carpets to marble suites in 1913, and from ordinary 
becomes important, and from important becomes chic, and 
leaves behind her, oh ! such a devastated trail of sad and out- 
grown things — red table-cloths, little homes with " Wel- 
come " on the door-mat, flats without a bell-boy, flats with, 
fiances in every stratum, beginning, of course, with the 
buggy-riding era, gas logs, good souls in linen dusters, the 
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broken father, the friend who might have helped her, the 
sensitive child, and the financially ascending series of hus- 
bands. For it is graved on the tablets of literary destiny 
that she who with cold heart deserts the ranks where gum 
is chewed shall soon desert a husband in a fur-lined overcoat, 
and from that point on the cruel anabasis into best society 
is predeterminate, and she goes to the devil like clockwork. 
Now the gods and graces have been kind to Mrs. Wharton, 
who can always renovate a stale matter or see a familiar 
object with fresh eyes, but for the others there is the danger 
that in their treatment of this climbing woman they may fall 
into a sort of ritual. For her lines are hardening every 
year, and since minor fiction lives on itself in strange au- 
tophagy, she already seems an allegory bearing a moral 
lesson and nothing else, like Death or Satan in a mystery, 
or like some figure in a revel, which at the moment of 
entrance is grasped by the mind once and for all time — 
adventavit asinus fortis et pulcherrimus — and so an end to 
surprises and to all the fun of guessing. 

By a stroke of fortune Undine Spragg was swept to the 
very summit of New York gentility through her marriage 
to Ealph Marvell, the flower of "Washington Square aristoc- 
racy. There is an admirable description of the Marvells 
and their connections, who represent New York's waning 
noblesse: 

Ralph sometimes called his mother and grandfather the Aboriginss, and 
likened them to those vanishing denizens of the American continent doomed 
to rapid extinction with the advance of the invading race. He was fond 
of describing Washington Square as the " Reservation," and of prophesy- 
ing that before long its inhabitants would be exhibited at ethnological 
shows, pathetically engaged in the exercise of their primitive industries. 

Small, cautious, middle-class, had been the ideals of aboriginal New 
York; but it suddenly struck the young man that they were singularly 
coherent and respectable as contrasted with the chaos of indiscriminate 
appetites which made up its modern tendencies. He, too, had wanted to 
be "modern," had revolted, half -humorously, against the restrictions and 
exclusions of the old code; and it must have been by one of the ironic re- 
versions of heredity that, at this precise point, he began to see what there 
was to be said on the other side — his side, as he felt it now to be. 

Undine found these people " frumpy " and was soon 
absorbed in the brilliant " Van Degen set," which is de- 
scribed with many caustic touches. In dealing with these 
mental unfortunates Mrs. Wharton differentiates the types 
most cleverly while keeping the even tenor of her contempt. 
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It is wonderful how in a word or two she can call to the mind 
a type or extinguish a pretension or present a complete 
picture to the eye. Disagreeable persons are never con- 
demned or brought obviously to ridicule by Mrs. Wharton. 
They are in a delicate phrase or two artistically snubbed. 
For example, the " lovely, aimless " Mrs. Beringer, who 
kept " a home for stray opinions and could never quite tell 
them apart "; Mr. Popple, the painter, whose portraits were 
" not pictures of Mrs. or Miss So-and-so, but simply of the 
impression Popple thinks he's made on them "; and " the 
Harvey Shallums, fresh from Paris, and dragging in their 
wake a bewildered nobleman vaguely designated as " the 
Count," who offered cautious conversational openings, like 
an explorer trying beads on savages." To the extinguish- 
ment of the above-mentioned Mr. Popple she devotes more 
space. 

Mr. Popple, like all great men, had at first had his ups and downs; 
but his reputation ha3 been permanently established by the verdict of a 
wealthy patron who, returning from an excursion into other fields of 
portraiture, had given it as the final fruit of his experience that Popple 
was the only man who could " do pearls." To sitters for whom this was 
of the first consequence it was another of the artist's merits that he always 
subordinated art to elegance, in life as well as in his portraits. . . . Mr. 
Popple, in fact, held that the personality of the artist should at all times 
be dissembled behind that of the man. If was his opinion that the essence 
of good breeding lay in tossing off a picture as easily as you lit a 
cigarette. Ralph Marvell had once said of him that when he began a 
portrait he always turned back his cuffs and said, " Ladies and gentlemen, 
you can see there's absolutely nothing here." He was, moreover, as 
literary as he was artistic; possessing an unequaled acquaintance with 
contemporary fiction, and dipping even into the lighter type of memoirs, 
in which the old acquaintances of history are served up in the disguise of 
A Royal Sorceress, or Passion in a Palace. The mastery with which Mr. 
Popple discussed the novel of the day, especially in relation to the sensi- 
bilities of its hero and heroine, gave Undine a sense of intellectual activity 
which contrasted strikingly with Marvell's flippant estimate of such works. 
" Passion," the artist implied, would have been the dominant note of his 
life, had it not been held in check by a sentiment of exalted chivalry, and 
by the sense that a nature of such emotional intensity as his must always 
be " ridden on the curb." 

Back and forth between Paris and New York, with an 
occasional visit to Dakota, when husbands must be dropped, 
Undine speeds ruthlessly along, driven by the few simple 
appetites with which the author has endowed her. Ralph, 
the Washington Square husband, commits suicide, being of 
that fragile and poetic mold which in fiction at least usually 
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dies of the wrong petticoat. De Chelles, the French aristo- 
crat, is of tougher fiber, and survives. The third and final 
husband is the coarse-grained, self-made man, now become 
a great figure in the world of finance, whom in her girlhood 
she had secretly married. But it is ungrateful to telescope 
into a summary a book which so plainly owes its interest 
not to the ins and outs of circumstance or to the development 
of character, but to what Henry James calls the " social 
scene." It is astonishing that reviewers should be com- 
plaining that Mrs. Wharton is not ' ' sympathetic ' ' with the 
characters, that her revelations are " hard and cruel," that 
only the weaker sort of person described by her has any 
" heart," etc. She has written books in other moods. Why 
blame her for not being all things at once, and for not throw- 
ing in something at intervals to reassure us that, after all, 
human nature is a lovely thing? Surely it is permissible 
to survey a few groups of miscellaneous New-Yorkers in a 
spirit, say, of cool inquiry, without yearning to clasp a single 
member of them to one's bosom. It does not seem to me 
that this is cynicism. It seems rather a measure of mental 
hygiene. And I for one have found myself disliking almost 
everybody in the volume and yet reading with great pleasure 
every word of it — rather a grim pleasure, to be sure, and 
not so keen as that afforded by her work in other fields. 

And I like this reduction of our showy social mess to its 
rather meager simplicities, and the picture of New York, 
not as a metropolis, but as a village gone into hyper- 
trophy, with its trades-people turned wholesale and socially 
important, and furriers, tobacconists, jewelers, and carpet- 
men, all wonderfully swollen into newspaper notables, while 
some genuine Napoleon of green vegetables is unaccountably 
left out, and its queer, loud, unaccustomed gentilities, and 
its fearful anxieties of taste. I am told that many a corner 
grocer under a magnifying-glass looks exactly like a great 
financier — just as a flea looks like a dinosaur seen through 
the microscope. In Mrs. Wharton's gentry of Manhattan 
we see the gentry of her Apex City, unchanged in texture, 
but, by accident of wealth, rather ridiculously distended. 

F. M. Colby. 



